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Latin the Quickener 
By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


We fail as a country to mobilize our full intellectual 
resources, because writers of first-class repute among 
us are rare. While we have, for example, plenty of tech- 
nically skilled doctors, surgeons, lawyers, our medical 
and legal printed output is insufficient for proper dis- 
semination of our inventions, discoveries, techniques, 
ideas. 

An American surgeon once recounted derisively a story 
calculated to put German surgeons ‘in their place.’ One 
of them, it seems, performed an operation that was 
hailed far and wide over the German land. That the 
patient died under the knife, so the story ran, was con- 
sidered a matter of very secondary importance. Thus 
was proved that American surgeons are better than their 
German confréres. 

Regardless of the truth or point of the narrative, we 
know at least that the Germany of other days produced 
an almost incredible amount of scientific, including med- 
ical, writing. This did not mean, necessarily, that Ger- 
mans were better surgeons or other types of scientists 
than Americans. It did mean that writing was not with 
German scientists, as unfortunately with ours, too fre- 
quently synonymous with boredom, drudgery, and frus- 
tration. Their sense of language had been enlivened, and 
made functional, not alone by abundant practice in the 
schools, but also and more importantly by an early- 
begun general language training, which included sub- 
stantial contact with Latin as an educational matter 
of course. 

This subject is not one for the indolent (what good 
subject is?) ; and we all know the limitations put upon 
Latin by ‘progressive’ education’s indifference. School 
officials only in rare instances have had the will or the 
independence in recent times to champion actively its 
study. But what a freshening relief to confront, in col- 
lege, students who do not shy like frightened deer at 
the mention of a participle, or find their minds tightly 
closed and locked when the meaning of a word just 
slightly off the beaten track of the utter commonplace 
seeks admission or attention! To say that honestly 
studied Latin quickens the language sense, promotes 
language initiative, makes the study of other languages 
a pleasure and a stimulation, is only to repeat a story 
which countless students over the years have told. One 
could hardly say just how much more quickly the Latin- 
taught assimilate the modern tongues than their fellows 
not so disciplined, because as a general thing the teacher 
cannot remain long enough with the latter to consum- 
mate experiments. Patience cannot be endless; and even 
if it were, its results in this language business as at 
present constituted would still be of dubious ultimate 


value, given the Herculean task of building something 
good and durable upon faulty foundations. Our students 
in the main grow up knowing little and caring less about 
language as language, unconscious of the history behind 
it, unable to cite the particular and unique excellencies 
of English because without bases for doing so, and for 
these reasons deaf and blind to literary instruction. 

English, to mention only that modern language, is 
not just another subject, but an art for life-long develop- 
ment. And thus all the factitious stratagems imagined 
for gaining capacity in it, intended not only as redemp- 
tionary for Latin, but also as twentieth century wonder- 
working improvements on that discipline, represent little 
but an intellectual treadmill. Students thus trained, or 
untrained, attacking a modern foreign tongue, have be- 
fore their mind’s eye a most indefinite goal. Their 
foreign-language grammar remains as unassimilated as 
their English one, while their teachers labor to give them 
this part of a belated primary education. In the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of the University of Wash- 
ington there is actually provided, out of hard necessity, 
an uncredited class in Latin rudiments! 

See the ‘work-books’ for perfecting English, with their 
pages of faulty sentences, stretching out ‘to the crack 
of doom,’ to be transformed into good and immediately 
functioning personal property. Has any one ever beheld 
a human being grow to competence in the manipulation 
of speech on such feeding alone? Such books may col- 
lectively simulate a broad highway with a surface look 
of leading onward in a right direction, but this road, 
when its end comes in sight, is revealed as like that 
other broad highway contrasting so dismally with the 
straight and narrow path. 

It might be, perhaps, that if one persisted long enough 
in the frontal assault on English, with dictionaries, 
grammars, rhetorics, and thesauri laying down barrages, 
he could finally break through somehow. But the flank 
attacks and turning movements, implicit for our figure 
in Latin, have always been the main shorteners of bat- 
tles. For the generality of men English must be sur- 
rounded, as it were, met on the flanks and in the rear. 
It must even be undermined—but let us not pursue this 
line of thought any further, lest a too literal-minded 
student come in unobserved with powder and match. 

A recent newspaper clipping gives an account of a 
four-year WPA “Survey of English.” It appears that 
twenty WPA workers have been wrestling for four years, 
under the direction of Dr. Irving Lorge, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in an attempt to “isolate 
the multiple meanings of words that confuse grammar 
school children and foreign learners of English.” Fi- 
nanced by the Rockefeller Foundation, the study pro- 
gressed from A through H. “When it is completed,” Dr. 
Lorge is quoted as saying, “the project will be valuable 
in making material intelligible to young readers.” And 
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azain: “The fickleness of the words already covered 
(such as grain, 30 possibilities, fazling, 29, false, 25, de- 
sign, 20, account, 34) leaves no mystery as to why school 
children make ‘boners’ in word usage.” 

Now this project is not without importance in indicat- 
ing for future dictionaries new shades of meaning that 
have grown up for old words. But it is of small utility 


in training young students in a proper approach to the’ 


English language as a whole, that is, to that rounded 
aspect of absorbed language which alone can lead to 
distinction. The compilers of the projected information 
must be, like other lexicographers, notably equipped, not 
alone in English, but in some other languages as well, 
and most indispensably in Latin, for they must know 
of English not only the finished flowers, but the leaves 
and the stems as well, and certainly the roots. They 
cannot, however, present this knowledge of theirs to a 
younger generation as one does a box of candy. 

Such attempts to smooth the way to linguistic dis- 
ciplines are like those of the producers of assorted tables 
of information intended to educate readers in a hurry. 
The tabloid papers, magazines and books, have laudable, 
but essentially forlorn, purposes. Tables of information 
drawn up with infinite care are of immense benefit to 
their authors, and the tabloid journals may instruct in 
permanent ways their producers. But the mere reading, 
during intervals between radio entertainments, of the 
results of vicarious research, is far from guaranteeing 
a substantial increase in culture on the part of the 
reader. Some years ago the makers of Old Gold cigar- 
ettes offered enticingly large prizes in a nationwide con- 
test which involved much thumbing of the dictionary. 
The good old book was dusted off in thousands of homes, 
and it was astounding to see carpenters and bricklayers 
unearthing from it many sorts of learned material. But 
the frenzy was gone with the announcement of the 
winners, and carpenters and bricklayers resumed the 
even tenor of their ways. Nothing serves in early edu- 
cation but a genuine and honest application of time and 
effort to primary things, the most important of which 
are the fundamentals of language; and there is no pos- 
sibility of saving time by our typically national dis- 
regard of our language traditions that inhere in the 
study of Latin. 

In 1942 a statewide English-testing program was car- 
ried out at the University of Tennessee, and reported in 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel of October 30, 1943. Stand- 
ard tests given to freshmen of twenty-six colleges of the 
state showed that the students from Marion County 
were well in the lead. The high schools of that county 
were thereupon visited with a view to learning how a 
particular area’s superiority in the matter of achieve- 
ment m English on the part of its high-school product 
was accomplished; and here is the newspaper’s account 
of the resultant findings: 

From their survey the committee members noted that gram- 
mar is stressed throughout the English course, even during the 
years devoted primarily to American and English literature. 
Latin training is urged as the best means of mastering English 
grammar. Weekly short themes are stressed also to supplement 
graminar drills and give the pupils more practice in writing, and 
English teaching is carried over into other subjects. All teachers 
insist on correct spelling and correct English. 

Could one want a more convincing demonstration of 
the utility of Latin for English? The quick effectiveness 
of amalgamation of the two put students of Marion 
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County promptly on their way to knowledge of their 
for them all-important native tongue. That students 
find this way, and quickly, is the highest and best de- 
sideratum in high school activities; and when a process 
for so doing is proved not only good, but spectacularly 
and overwhelmingly so, it appears foolish to experiment 
blindly with methods simultaneously and automatically 
proved less availing. 

For educators who think the world would be turned 
topsy-turvy by a return to Latin for all who aim above 
a gross mediocrity in English and other modern-language _ 
knowledge, and who envisage therein the ruin of their 
own reputations in educational diagnosis, one can only 
feel a very mixed sorrow. It would be excellent (perhaps) 
if we could have good English conferred on us by edu- 
cational decree at birth, but plainly it was not so to be. 
Whether we all like it or not, we shall all have to recog- 
nize, as a community of English-speaking learners, that 
we just must have the Latin, and must have it abund- 
antly. Civilization is a mighty river, and the world 
cannot go back upon that river’s course. But Latin is 
no outworn relic to be jettisoned. As far as English 
is concerned, Latin is one of the eternal verities that 
not only gave rise to it, but accompanies it throughout 
all its onward flowing. It is one of the Creator’s most 
glorious gifts, to Americans as to all the rest of the 
western world; and may we have grace to use it so! 


“Why Latin?” 
By Lewis DetMacg, S.J. 
Regis High School, New York 

It is with many qualms that I present these points 
for your consideration. I am sure we have all, from time 
to time, taken part in discussions, formal or informal, 
of the subject which now engages our attention. We 
may have started talking about “Why Latin?” or “Is 
Latin useless?” or “The Classics” or whatever else, the 
general or special topic may have been; and yet, in the 
end, we may have found ourselves chasing after no 
more than a will-o’-the-wisp. So, to avoid spending much 
of our time off the point, we must start with a notion 
that is really fundamental. 

We are inquiring quite definitely about curricula. 
Before discussing the tools we are to use, as good work- 
men we must look at the job that is to be done. It is 
by taking the nature of man into consideration that we 
are to determine the way of making a man more of a 
man. Our inquiry is to be whether, because of the very 
nature of man, and therefore because of the very nature 
of education, we must in that education include the study 
of Latin, and specifically the Latin literature. And we 
are not to talk of an individual man in any given set 
of circumstances, not of the subnormal person or of the 
supranormal person, but about men as men. We are 
inquiring whether the study of the Latin literature is 
proper to men in general and as men. We may answer 
this question by saying: In the study of Latin liter- 
ature man finds the story of his past, finds the meaning 
of his present, and so finds a tool with which to build 
his future. 

The question of studying Latin literature is not a 
matter apart from the question of whether we should ~ 
study literature at all. With you it is not necessary to 
dally long upon that point. If the life of the mind is a 
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thing to be desired, if the things of the spirit are to 
man as a rational creature what bread is to the life of 
his body, if we are concerned at all with man as a 
spiritual being, if we are concerned with the whole in- 
tellectual life of a man, then literature in general, and, 
~ specifically, that great section of literature that we have 
inherited through the Latin, will be an important part 
of the life of the mind. 

That study, it seems to me, is most proper to man 
which can explain him to himself, which can account 
for much of the truth and beauty and goodness, natural 
or supernatural, which is the heritage of the past, which 
can show him himself growing in the growth of human- 
kind until he reaches the point where he is today’; once 
he knows whence he comes, he can the more readily 
see whither he is going. It is in the Latin literature that 
we find that our civilization in America is predominantly 
European, nor do we find it hard to link Europe with 
the Faith. The story of the Faith was written long ago 
on a hill outside an Oriental city upon a sign that was 
fixed upon a tree. It was written in three languages: 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin. If our culture and even our 
own language come to us largely through the Latin and 
the Latin world, it does seem that the study of that 
language and that world is to be pursued if we are 
to explain ourselves to ourselves. If, “when the whole 
world was at peace,” the ancient Romans in the carrying 
out of the designs of Divine Providence had a major 
part to play, it seems that they and the part they had 
to play on the stage of the world are quite worthy of 
our study. Since the whole race of man was and is 
growing in the experience of the things of the spirit, 
we should study that growth in reference to our own 
growth in the things of the spirit. Perhaps, also, since 
so many agree that the contribution of Rome to the 
life of men was order, then the study of the why, the 
wherefore, and the how of that contribution, may help 
to sate that hunger and thirst for order in our own 
lives that each of us is experiencing. 

When in the world of letters a language and a liter- 
ature can be as universal in influence as Roman law, as 
universal in expression as the language of the Roman 
rite, as universally precipitated into the Romance 
tongues, when the weakest schoolboys derive from it 
some conception of natural logic, when a Jerome, an 
Augustine, a Thomas Aquinas, a Newman—to mention 
but one of a long series of eminent humanists of modern 
times—owe and attribute to it much of the formation 
of their own minds, then we can justly conclude that 
there must be something intrinsic, something powerful, 
something productive, in the thoughtful consideration 
and serious study of the language and literature of Rome, 
to yield-such world-wide and lasting results. 

_I think that in the pages of history we should note 
well the speed of the spread of Latin studies all over 
the world,—how well they were received, how diligently 
pursued, how much pleasure they have afforded to so 
many men of so many lands, how it has come to pass 
that even a dictionary of the English language is in- 
complete without pages of Latin expressions and prov- 
erbs that have become our own. Just as the speed of 
the spread of the infant Church is one factor in the 
argument for something intrinsically important in its 
structure, so the speed of the spread of Latin studies, 
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it seems to me, should suggest to us that on the natural 
level there is something in these Latin studies, some 
hidden energy, some cause intrinsic to them, that ac- 
counts for this rapid spread. 


If the great men of the past did not disdain these 
studies, then shall we? If even the Church herself for 
her ecclesiastical students prescribes the study not only 
of the Latin language but of its literature, shall we un- 
dervalue them? If ‘Know thyself’ is a useful and wise 
maxim, is it not also useful, is it not also wise, to know 
the roots of our ways of thinking, the roots of our way 
of living, the roots of Western, modern man? If the 
earliest remains of the mind of man are worth our time 
and effort, if it is worthwhile to spend money and time 
and energy in tracing down the earliest anthropological 
evidence, should we not be of the opinion that the study 
of the flower of that same human mind is worth our 
effort? 


Without Latin, men are almost everywhere judged 
as lacking something important in their education; are 
we to conclude that here there is a universal deception? 
When, without the knowledge of Latin, we miss much 
of the beauty, the wisdom, the truth, that have been 
crystallized into our everyday words, are we to brush 
Latin studies aside? If the totalitarian dictator rejects 
humane studies (and with them Latin) from his type 
of education, there must be a reason for this; there must 
be something in these studies inimical to his way of life 
and thought. Because training for war needs only tech- 
nical skills, and does not need the great literature of the 
past, it does not follow that, because we are not training 
for slaughter, we do not need Latin. The great men of 
the Middle Ages labored hard and long to save Latin 
letters from the ice-age, from the freezing out of the 
things of the spirit; are we, then, lightly to toss them 
aside? 


Every one has his own private Hall of Fame. Let him 
consider what many of his ideals have thought of the 
study of Latin letters. Does he admire an Augustine, 
a Jerome, a Dominic, a Thomas More? Does he admire 
an Ignatius, a De La Salle, a Newman? Let him, then, 
consider how they labored to acquire for themselves as 
much of the heritage of the past as they possibly could. 
And this they did because in the study of Western man 
as he was they found, as we find, Western man as he is. 


A letter from an alumnus now serving in the army 
stationed in Italy, told of visiting Rome, of clambering 
up the tiers of the Coliseum. He told of walking past 
the arch of Titus and along the Roman roads. He said 
that he felt as if he were on familiar ground. It was 
clear to him that the Roman world was as close to him 
as the shells that had recently screamed through the 
columns of the ancient world. It was clear to him that 
the Rome he had studied in school was all part of one 
great story, the last chapter of which had not yet been 
written. Picture a man looking into a mirror, combing 
his hair or arranging his clothes. In the mirror he sees 
an image of himself. So do we see a likeness of our- 
selves in the great men of the ancient past. Created to 


the same image as they, we wear a suit of clothes cut 


long ago. It is the ancients that can show us how they 
are to be worn. Everlastingly carven in words, words 


(Continued on page seventy) 
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Editorial 


For several years past we have been in the habit of 
publishing brief notices of the periodical meetings of the 
Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York. 
Th.» formation of this society, on May 18, 1940, seemed 

arranted by the well-known classical tradition in 
Catholic institutions throughout the country and by the 
large number of Catholic classical schools in that metro- 
politan area. The past five years have justified the hopes 
of its founders. A welcome rallying center for the clas- 
sical forces in Greater New York, the Association is also 
a strong fighting unit against the marked anti-classical 
tendencies of the day. 


It is now our pleasure to record that this Association 
has recently launched a “News Sheet,” called Folia, 
which, to judge from the three first numbers, may well 
excite the envy of all similar local classical clubs. Run- 
ning through the six large pages, one is struck with the 
multifariousness of work undertaken by the Association 
as a whole and by individual members. Evidently, 
Greater New York is a classical beehive. The reader 
cannot but feel inspired on realizing that he belongs 
to a powerful group of earnest men and women bent on 
upholding the classics. It must be a further gain for 
him to learn what other members are doing to bring 
their teaching of the classics as close as possible to a 
maximum of efficiency. 


As long as we keep improving our teaching methods, 
the classics have little to fear from anti-classical activ- 
ities. The real problem in teaching Latin and Greek 
successfully is how to expose the modern American boy 
and girl to the direct rays of the culture of Greece and 
Rome. That this cannot be done without much i6pac 
is a truism which is, unfortunately, often overlooked 
by those in charge of American classical education. 
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The Editor of Folia may be addressed at Good Coun- 
sel College, White Plains, N. Y. 


“T like your idea of a Church Latin Club.1 Why not 
extend it to a Church Classical Club, and include ecclesi- 
astical Greek? I have always been astonished that 
Christians are content to go on without reading for 
themselves the Gospel and the writings of the founders 
of the Church, in their own words. People talk so glibly 
of ‘reading the Bible for one’s self,’ without realizing, 
apparently, that that means in Latin and Greek. Even 
high school youngsters could read the Greek Gospels. 


“Personally, I do not object to having ecclesiastical 
Latin in Catholic schools, right in the regular classes.”— 
A. B. C. 


1 See our editorial in C. B., March, 1945, p. 44.—Ed. 


Once again Cicero shone in all his glory when, “a. d. 
X Kalendas Maias,” the scholastics of the Jesuit Junior- 
ate of Shadowbrook, Lenox, Massachusetts, publicly 
expounded “Tria quae de arte rhetorica scripsit M. T. 
Cicero opera.” 


“T have just read in The Classical Outlook the lead- 
ing article by Dorothy Thompson, certainly a very 
brilliant woman, since with all her different interests 
she can yet hit so many nails upon the head in matters 
connected directly with our language-teaching profes- 
sion. Her article is splendid, and, I hope that somehow 
it can have wide circulation. If other colleges are like 
this one, there is very little general reading going on 
among faculty members—outside of the newspapers and 
the ‘digests.’ Not a single classical journal comes to our 
library.”—X. Y. Z. 


We gladly call attention to three papers by Professor 
A. M. Withers which recently appeared in educational 
journals and are of interest to all teachers of the classics: 
“Latin, Law, and Medicine,” published in The Educa- 
tional Forum, January, 1945; “On Reading and Writ- 
ing” (Knowledge of Latin as the Basis of an English 
Vocabulary), in Journal of Higher Education, XVI, 
February, 1945; “Some Reflections of a Modern-Lan- 
guage Teacher,” School and Society, Vol. 61, March 31, 
1945. 

Professor Withers is unremitting in defending the 
thesis that a thorough knowledge of Latin is an invalu- 
able aid to achieving distinction in writing English. 
He believes that it is not enough to be eloquent in 
expounding the value of Latin to readers already famil- 
iar with it; it is necessary also to carry the campaign, 
so to say, into enemy territory and launch a vigorous 
counter-attack to offset the mass of anti-classical liter- 
ature. The very persons who bolster up the sciences 
or the modern languages to the detriment of Latin 


‘would, he thinks, as a general rule at least, be greatly 


benefited even as exponents of their own profession if 
they could boast a thorough training in Latin. Professor 
Withers’ example should encourage classicists to con- 
tribute classical papers to other than classical magazines. 
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Anima Naturaliter Religiosa 
Sistsr Mary Evance ist, R. P. 
St. Michael’s High School, New York 


Lucretius was a man with a mission, a message to 
impart to his readers, and so fired with an all-consuming 
zeal that he labored to win converts to the creed of 
Epicurus. But he also knew that reason alone would 
not win favor for his gospel, and so he strove with a 
power near to genius to touch the rigid framework of 
his atomic system with the exquisite charm of poetry. 


The poet, therefore, aimed to teach his philosophy 
delightfully, to present it clearly by inlaying his argu- 
ment with pictures, images, and illustrations. It was his 
intent that poetry be merely the handmaid of his 
science. Yet, contrary to his expectations, it is chiefly 
for these effective descriptive passages, and not for the 
philosophy they were intended to explain, that the 
De Rerum Natura is now read. Though frequently 
drawn from everyday experience, they decidedly tran- 
scend the commonplace. Nor is this to be wondered at 
in view of their fashioner, a passionate singer, gifted 
with a keen penetrating power of observation and a vivid 
imagination. Yet these masterly strokes of description 
are not as Laurand? asserts, “souvent digressions, .. . 
comme pour reposer le lecteur,” but rather an integral 
part of the argument—“diagrams to illustrate the text 
of his scientific discourses.”* A careful study of the 
Lucretian system will establish this observation. It can 
be merely indicated here. 


The principal tenet of Epicureanism was that man’s 
inability to live a happy existence was due to his un- 
warranted fear of the gods and their power to punish 
him after death.* Religion, then, perhaps more happily 
termed “Superstition,” was man’s archenemy. For this 
reason Lucretius loathed it. T'urpis (II 660) he called it 
and gravis (I 63). As man’s self-constituted liberator, 
the poet would take up the arms of philosophy and fight 
the cause of man’s bondage with all the intensity of his 
mighty heart. Some unforgettable pictures are the results 
of his efforts. Look at his delineation of Superstition 
as a ghoulish monster lowering over cringing mortals 
(I 62 ff.): 


Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret 

in terris oppressa gravi sub religione 

quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat 

horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans. 
Lucretius excels here not, as he usually does, by a mas- 
tery of detail but rather by the art of suggestion. There 
is the impression of sinister power pitted against pitiable 
weakness, of height and depth, of position and distance. 
One is conscious of an omnipresent evil which, though 
phantasmic, bears, by the poet’s personification, a note 
of reality. Lucretius needed but four verses to create 
an atmosphere of an all-pervading gloom, darkness, and 
foreboding, which he charged with a scorn tempered 
only by a deep pity for man’s wretchedness. 


Religion must be abolished. The gradual achieve- 
ment of this resolve is the action and theological pur- 
pose throughout the six books of the De Rerum Natura, 
the ultimate end, of course, being the happiness of man. 


A religion, argues Lucretius, which can beget unholy 
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deeds should have no place in the life of man. To 
illustrate, he offers the following picture of Iphigenia 
(I 84 ff.): 


Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 
Iphianassai turparunt sanguine foede 

ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 

cui simul infula virgineos circumdata comptus 
ex utraque pari malarum parte profusast, 

et maestum simul ante aras adstare parentem 
sensit et hunc propter ferrum celare ministros 
aspectuque suo lacrimas effundere civis, 

muta metu terram genibus summissa petebat. 
mec miserae prodesse in tali tempore quibat 
quod patrio princeps donarat nomine regem; 
nam sublata virum manibus tremibundaque ad aras 
deductast, 10n ut sollemni more sacrorum 
perfecto posset claro comitari Hymenaeo, 

sed casta inceste nubendi tempore in ipso 
hostia concideret mactatu maesta parentis, 
exitus ut classi felix faustusque daretur. 
tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

The picture itself is not new with Lucretius; Euripi- 
des and Aeschylus us@ it before him.’ Yet there is 
something original, additional, unique in Lucretius’ in- 
terpretation—too subtle, perhaps, to be defined. There 
is a strength of simplicity about it, the power of sin- 
cerity, a deep human sympathy united with an under- 
current of the poet’s all-absorbing passion for a cause. 
There is a tenderness of feeling for the victim, young 
and reluctant to surrender sweet life, joined with a force 
of righteous indignation against a religion perpetrating 
so gross a crime. So vividly does the whole sad cere- 
mony take place before us that it is easy to understand 
why some critics believed Lucretius’ Iphigenia inspired 
by a painting. Whether or not this was so matters little. 
It could in no way minimize the fact that Lucretius fh 
his portrayal of that pathetic figure, bridal-garbed“ 
though victim-designed, had added “a picture of high 
rank to the gallery of poetry.’ 

The poet, continuing his attack against Superstition, 
attempts to discredit its origin. Religion is nothing 
more than an invention of early man who, familiar with 
neither the causes nor the results of the innumerable 
varieties of natural phenomena, attributed everything 
to the guidance of the gods whose abode he fixed in the 
sky (V 1188 ff.). Notice how simply yet how beautifully 
Lucretius accounts for primitive man’s choice: 


In caeloque deum sedes et templa locarunt, 

per caelum volvi quia nox et luna videtur, 

luna dies et nox et noctis signa severa 

noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, 

nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando 

et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna minarum. 
Brief rapid lines—“luminous with imagination”—what 
descriptive genius they manifest! Observe the chiaro- 
scuro in the line luna dies et nox et noctis signa severa; 
the contrast of gentle and swift motion; stern stars and 
flashing lightning; clouds and sunshine. There is that 
sense of ever onward movement, of continuous change, 
which one becomes so conscious of in reading the De 
Rerum Natura. There is power in the repetition of noz 
and the onomatopvetic appeal of murmura magna 
minarum. 

No sky was just a sky to Lucretius; it was one of 
Nature’s wonders (II 1038-39), the contemplation of 
which provoked deep emotion and stirred the imagina- 
tion to crowd thought upon thought. And yet, even 
this passage with its haunting beauty of the night, the 
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glory of day, and the fierce powers of the elements, is 
still the “honey rimming the cup of the bitter draught.” 
In the very next breath Lucretius chides man for at- 
tributing power to the gods (V 1194-95): 

O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 

cum tribuit facta atque iras adiunxit acerbas. 
Lucretius would enlighten the unhappy human race. 
The gods were also atom-made; of so fine a texture is 
divinity that, being scarcely perceptible to the senses, 
it is with greatest difficulty understood by the mind. 
The gods are immortal beings who do not dwell in this 
perishable world of ours but in the vast spaces between 
worlds (V 146 ff.). The poet would gladly part the 
filmy veil and let man glimpse the place where the 
gods live, “quiet, tranquil and serene:’” 


Apparet divom numen sedesque quietae, 
quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 
cana cadens violat, semperqte innubilus aether 
integit, et large diffuso lumine rident. 
(III 18-22)8 
Again Lucretius draws his inspiration from the Greeks; 
this time from Homer. Yet in spite of his imitation, his 
painting of the godly regions is peculiarly his own as 
he soars “upon the strong wings of his hexameters into 
an ecstasy of contemplation and enthusiasm.’® The 
passage itself is one of the most beautiful of all Latin 
poetry; it is the very breath of absolute tranquillity. 
Still, it was not particularly for beauty’s sake that 
Lucretius limned it. He was bent upon convincing man 
that the gods, being immortal and experiencing perfect 
peace and immunity from harm, were neither moved to 
benignity by man’s worship nor to sympathy by his 
sorrows nor to wrath by his misdeeds (II 646 ff.). Man, 
therefore, need have no fear of them either here or 
hereafter. 


Believing that, with Epicurus, he has conquered by 
crushing Superstition under his heel, and raised man 
from the shackles of his thralldom to the very heavens 
(I 78-79), Lucretius attempts to define true religion 
which is, in substance, the &tapa€ia of Epicurus—a 
sort of negative peace of soul (V 1198 ff.): 


It is not piety to be often seen with veiled head bent in the 
direction of the marble stone, or to approach every altar or to 
lie prostrate upon the ground with outstretched hands before the 
shrines of the gods; nor is it piety to sprinkle profusely the 
altars with the gore of beasts or to bind vows with vows, but 
rather is it the ability to regard everything with a mind un- 
disturbed. 


Yet, in the verses which immediately follow, the poet, 
turning his attention from the pagan altars of sacrifice 
and fixing his gaze upon the heavens, is filled with strange 
misgiving (V 1204 ff.): 


nam cum suspicimus magni ecaelestia mundi 

templa, super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
et. venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 

tune allis oppressa malis in pectora cura 

illa quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
nequae forte deum nobis inmensa potestas 

sit vario motu quae candida sidera verset. 


For when we lift our eyes toward the heavenly stretches of the 


great world, toward the ether fixed above the twinkling stars, - 


and it comes to our minds to consider the paths of the sun and 
the moon, then into our breasts weighed down with other woes, 
a strange distrust begins likewise to lift its wakened head that 
perchance there may exist some vast power of the gods over 
us which whirls the bright stars in their various movements. 
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Are not these lines filled with a nostalgic search for a 
Creator, with a desire to discover the vis abdita quae- 
dam? (V 1233). In spite of his unflagging vehement 
attack upon religion, the poet’s undeniable sincerity, his 
groping, his persistent quest for a better order of things, 
inclines one to believe him to be an anima naturaliter 
religiosa. One cannot help but wonder if Lucretius, 
living in the Light instead of the Dark, would not have 
cast aside his melancholy song and with a newly strung 
lyre sung joyously: 


Benedicite, sol et luna, Domino* benedicite, stellae 
caeli, Domino,” 


1 De Rerum Natura, IV, 8-9. See W. Merrill, 7. Lucrett Cart 
De Rerum Natura (Am. Bk. Co.; 1907). 2 L. Laurand, “Lucréce,” 
in Manuel des études grecques et latines (Paris, Picard; 1937; II, 
v-73 (525). ® W. Mallock, Lucretius (Philadelphia, Lippincott; 
1878), p. 149. Cf. Tenney Frank, Infe and Literature in the 
Roman Republic (University of California Press, 1930), p. 245; 
J. Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet (London, Murray; 
1997), p. 883; W. Merrill, op. ctt., 44. 4 Epicurus, Kyriat Dozat, 
XI; ef. XIII. Cicero, De Finibus I, 63; Lucretius, III, 37 ff. 
5 Hur. [ph. A., 1100 ff; Aesch. Agam., 198-248. 6 N. Drake, “Lu- 
eretius,” Literary Hours (Hurst, London; 1820), I, 18. 7G. D. 
Hadzsits, Lucretius and His Influence (Longmans, Green and 
Co.; 1935), p. 13. 8 Cf. Homer, Odyssey, VI, 43 ff. 9 Santayana, 
Three Philosophical Poets (Harvard University Press; 1935) 
p. 37f. 10 Daniel, III, 1. 


“Why Latin?” 
(Continued from page sixty-seven) 


that pass as an arrow through the air yet outlast the 
centuries when written on a scrap of paper, they are 
the image and likeness of ourselves. 


The tools they used are beauty and truth enshrined 
in poetry and eloquent speech. The ancient. writers show 
us what purpose these tools are well suited to serve. 
They show us the job that is to be done with them. 
They show us Man. 


1 An address to the Seventh Annual Convention of the Middle 
Atlantic States Regional Unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held at Cardinal Hayes High School, New 
York, February 12, 1945. 


Not the marbles of Rome and the stage of Athens, 
but the tongues that voiced the magnificence of man 
are the tools I want to be employed in helping youth 
to fashion itself to culture. The classics, indeed,—the 
classics truly; I mean, the humane and living tradition 
of the human grandeur that was Greece and Rome, not 
the pettifogging gradgrinding of the pedant nor the 
miserable insistence of the really ignorant and very 
noxious little souls that can see nothing but syntax, 
find nothing but rules, know nothing but derivations. — 
I want the classics taught, not the starveling inventions 
of little minds that never knew, that never could know, 
the classics—yet all these meretricious and counterfeit 
insistences have been dubbed ‘the classics.’ There is no 
growth in man when it is growth in numbing smallness! 
—R. B. Morrison, 8. J., C.B., XVIII, 34. 
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Summer Offerings in Classics at St. Louis University 


The Department of Classical Languages of St. Louis 
Univercity is planning offerings in the Classics as 
follows: 

First Session (May 14 to June 16): “Seneea’s Essays”: 
Dr. Korfmacher; Lt. S166. 

Second Session (June 19 to July 28): Roman Re- 
ligion”: Fr. Heithaus; Ar. $286.—“The Latinity of the 
Roman Missal”: Fr. Kleist; Lt. $129.—‘“Plautus and 
Terence”: Dr. Korfmacher; It. $151.—“Roman Elegy”: 
Fr. Arnold; Lt. $242.—“The Annals of Tacitus”: Dr. 
Korfmacher; Lt. $236.—‘“Introduction to the Study of 
Language”: Dr. Finch; Lg. $200.—“Critical Periods in 
Ancient History”: Dr. Finch; Hs. $107.—In the section 
of Greek, opportunity will be provided for reading classes 
under direction, 

There will be a one-day Latin Teacher’s Institute on 
July 12, dealing with two themes: “Lessons for Latin 
from the A.S.TP. Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
euages,” and “The Place of Latin in Post-War Second- 
ary Curricula.” On four Friday afternoons there will be 
Conferences on Teaching Latin. 


Interesting Latin Proverbs (III)* 


Piger ipse sibi obstat.—Seneca Epp. 94.28. 

Probitas laudatur et alget—Juvenal 1.74. 

Necesse est multos timeat quem multi timent.—Publi- 
lius Syrus 338. 

Comes facundus in via pro vehiculo est.—Id. 104. 

Concordia parvae res crescunt, discordia maximae dila- 
buntur.—Sall. Jug. 10.6; Seneca Epp. 94.46. 

Consuetudo quasi altera natura—Cic. De Fin. 5.25.74; 
Aristotle Rhet. 1.11; Macrobius Sat. 7.9.7. 

Dimidium facti qui coepit habet.—Hor. Epp. 1.2.40; Sen. 
Epp. 34.3; Plato Laws 758e. 

Discipulus est prioris posterior dies—Publilius 123. 

Tamdiu discendum est quamdiu vivas.—Sen. Epp. 76.3; 
Aeschylus Fr. 396 (Nauck); Zenobius 3.4. 

Eventus stultorum magister—Livy 22.39.10; Plato Symp. 
222b. 

Quot homines, tot sententiae.—Ter. Phorm. 454; Cic. De 
Fin. 1.5.15. 

Onus est honos.—Varro L.L. 5.73; Ovid Her. 9.31. 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret._-Horace 
Epp. 1.10.24; Pindar Ol. 11.19. 

Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur.—Cicero De 
Sen. 3.7; Homer Od. 17.28. 

Paupertas omnes artes perdocet.—Plautus Stich. 178; 
Apuleius De Mag. 18. 

Rarum esse oportet quod diu carum esse velis.—Publ. 
572. 

Dum anima est, spes est.—Cic. Ad Att. 9.10.3. 


Usus magister opiimus.—Cic. Pro Bab. 4.9; Eur. Androm. 


683; Columella 4.11.2. 

Varietas delectat—Phaedrus 2 Prol. 10; Arist. Rhet. 
1.11; Eur. Androm. 683. 

Deligere oportet quem velis diligere—Ad Herenn. 4.21.29. 

Experto credite—Verg. Aen. 11.283; Ovid Ars Am. 3.511; 
Seneca Thyestes 81. 

Oderint dum metuant.—Cic. Phil. 1.14.34. 

Stulte, stude!—Seneca Apoc. 8. 

Vae victis.—Livy 5.48.9. 

Punica fides——Sallust Jug. 108.3. 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.—Verg. Aen. 2.49. 
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Crassa Minerva; pingui Minerva.—Hor. Sat. 2.2.3; Cie. 
De Am. 5.19. 

Oedipo opus est.—Plautus Poen, 443. 

Age si quid agis—Plaut. Mil. Glor. 215. 

Ut parva magnis conferam.—Cicero Or. 4.14; Vergil 
Georg. 4.176; Herodotus 2.10. 

Malum necessarium.—Aelian Vita Alex. Severi 46. 

Facere de necessitate virtutem.—St. Jer. Adv. Rufinum 
3.2; Epp. 54.6. 

E pluribus unum.—Vergil Moretum 103. 

Certo certius—Plautus Capt. 643. 

Luce clarior—Cic. Cat. 1.3.6; Tusc. Disp. 1.37.90. 

Nomen atque omen.—Plaut. Pers. 625. 

Bis pueri senes.—Lactantius Inst. 2.4.14; Aristophanes 
Clouds 1417; Plautus Merc. 295. 

Ne sutor super crepidam.—Pliny N.H. 35.84. 

Vivere militare est—Sen. Epp. 96.5; Eur. Suppl. 550. 

In eadem es navi.—Cic. Ad Fam. 2.5.1; Livy 44.22.12. 

Vela contrahere.—Cic. Ad Att. 1.16.2; Hor. O. 2.10.22. 

Vita brevis est, ars longa—Sen. De Brev. Vitae 1.1; 
Lucian Hermot. 1.63. 

Manum ferulae subducere—Juvenal 1.15; St. Jerome 
Epp. 50.51. 

Litterarum radices amarae, fructus dulces.—St. Jerome 
Epp. 125.12; Cato Monost. 40; Diogenes 5.18. 

Legere et non intellegere neglegere est.—Pseud. Cato 
Dist. 1. pref. 

Silent leges inter arma.—Cic. Pro Mil. 4.10; Lucan 
Phar. 1.277. 


1 Compiled by R. V. Schoder, S.J. See the ge “Proverbs 
as Spice for Our Latin Courses,” C. B., December, 1944 


for reading Latin AS LATIN — 
seeing its logical and rhetorical structure — 


Study and Teach 


Cicero, First Catilinarian 
Arranged in SENSE-LINES 


By GILBERT C. PETERSON 


(4th printing) 
20c each in quantities 
of 15 or more 
On “sense-lines,” cf. Classical Bulletin 10.30-32 (Peterson); 
12.46-48, 62-64 (Kleist). 


25c per single copy 


+ 
for ENRICHED study and teaching — 
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| R | NINE classical periodicals 
classified in 34 categories 
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I, INDEX OF ARTICLES* 


Aeneid: see Moribus Antiquis 

Agatha Christie: see Sophocles and 

Anchors to Posterity: C. C. Mierow 59 

Anima Naturaliter Religiosa: Sr. M. Evangelist 69 

Background: see Social , 

Baptism of & Pagan Word, The: Alfred C. Rush 63 

Book Reviews: 
Greece of Tomorrow 28; Horace: An Essay in Poetic Ther- 
apy (Jaffee) 36; Hrosvithae Liber Tertius (Bergman) 19; 
Les Mystéres: L’Orphisme (Lagrange) 43; Problems of New 
Testament Translations (Goodspeed) 60; The Theme of 
Plato’s Republic (Hoerber) 45 

Can We Modernize Greek?: Herbert A. Musurillo 14 

Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York: 5 

Cassiciacum: J. C. Plumpe 15 

Catilinarian, The First: see Emotional Appeal 

Caveat Emptor: Charles Sanford Rayment: 53 . 

Cicero: see Emotional Appeal; Propaganda; Emotion 

Classical Education, The Sense of Tradition in: Edward GQ. 
Callahan 9 

Classical Meters.in English Translations: John H. Taylor 33, 43 

Classics, The: Edward Kennard Rand 11 

Culture: see Greek Thought and Western 

D’Aubignac and Homeric Criticism: George E. Duckworth 21, 


29 
Defeatism, Contra: A. M. Withers 6 
Difficilia Quae Pulchra: ' Charles C. Mierow 18 
Ecclesiastical Latin (EK): 44 
Education: see Classical; Isocrates 
Emotional Appeal in the Fitst’ Catilinarian Robert McEni 

25 


Emotion in Reading Cicero (E): 28 

First Business of the Classical Teacher, The: EH. K. Rand 3 

Grammatici Certant: John H. Taylor 43 

Greece of Tomorrow (R): see Book Reviews 

Greek: see Can We Modernize (—)? 

Greek Thought and Western Culture: Edward G. Callahan 42 

Historian or Pamphleteer? Sr. Marguerite Felicie Inial 46 

Homer: see Pope and — : 

Homer and World War Number Two: Patrick A. Sullivan 45 

Homeric Criticism: see D’Aubignac 

Horace: see Book Reviews; also Pine Tree 

Hrosvithae Liber Tertius: see Book Reviews 

Institute for Classical Studies, The: Werner Jaeger 7, 50 

Interesting Latin Proverbs: Raymond V. Schoder 32, 48 

Isocrates and Education for Political Leadership: Charles T. 
Murphy 54 

John of Salisbury—Medieval Humanist: Edwin A. Quain 37. 

Language in General: Norman J. DeWitt 1 

Language Teaching in Wisconsin Public High Schools: Mars M. 
Westington 5 

Latin Proverbs: see Proverbs as Spice; also Interesting 

Latin Teachers’ Institute, A Lively: W. C. Korfmacher 11 

Latin the Quickener: A. M. Withers 65 

Latin? Why: Lewis Delmage 66 

Let Us Face the Truth: William Hardy Alexander 35 

Liberal Arts Ideal: see Plea for — 

Lucan: see Historian or Pamphleteer? 

Making the Classics Practical: Patrick A. Sullivan 13 

Medieval: see Cassiciacum; also Institute for Classical Studies; 
Ecclesiastical Latin; John of Salisbury 

Meters: see Classical — in Translations 

Modernize Greek: see Can We 

Moribus Antiquis Res Stat Romana: Francis A. Sullivan 57 

New Testament (E): 60 

Old Order Changeth, The: Norman W. DeWitt 49 

Orphic Myth, The (R): Francis J. McCool 43 

Philippics: see Propaganda 

Pine Tree for Diana, A (P): William L. Holladay:59 

Plato as Propaedeutic: Clyde Murley 58 

Plato’s Republic: see Book Reviews 

Plea for the Liberal Arts Ideal, A: Charles A. Tonsor 41 
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Pope and Homer: James Edwin Tobin 22, 51 

Propaganda in Cicero’s Philippies: Sister M. Virginia 61 

Proverbs: see Interesting Latin — 

wie ay as Spice for Our Latin Courses: Raymond V. Schoder 

Reading at Table (EF): 31 

Shylock: see What — Didn’t Know 

Social Background in Greece and Rome: William Charles Korf- 
macher 26 

Sophocles and Agatha Christie: Patrick A. Sullivan 3 

Subjunctive (E): 52 

Sursum Corda: Mario E. Cosenza 39 

Three R’s for the Bottom and the Top, The: A. M. Withers 52 

Tradition: see Classical Education 

Translation: see Classical Meters in English 

Viaticum: see Batism of a Pagan Word 

Vocabulary (E): 4 1 

War: see Homer and 

What Shylock Didn’t Know: Charles Sanford Rayment 30 

Wisconsin Public High Schools, Language Teaching in: Mars M. 
Westington 5 
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* P= Poem; R= Review; E = Editorial. 
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